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aligned against each other were unequal and their dis-
proportion increased with the years. The French were
destined to fight and hold out, one against five, and
soon one against ten or even fifteen. From the begin-
ning, too, it was evident that New France would bear
the brunt of the attack launched against it from the
north and the south. The governor, Frontenac, was
well aware of this; he was equally aware that the time
had come to replace the heroic but useless raids by a
wide-spread attack on the settlements of New England.
His plan called, first, for the dislodging of the English
from James Bay and Hudson Bay. Within a few
months, on land and on sea, this was accomplished by
the sons of Charles Le Moyne, the most famous of
whom was the Canadian, Pierre Le Moyne d'Iberville.
But, while the French were taking over the posts at
Hudson Bay, the English, fully conscious of the threat
of invasion, determined to prevent it by seizing pos-
session of New France itself. The attack was made by
land and sea in 1690. While an Anglo-Iroquois army
made its way to Montreal, a powerful fleet set out from
Boston, steering a course for the St. Lawrence. Port
Royal fell easily to the invaders, a swift victory which
seemed to augur others even greater. The admiral of
the fleet, Phipps, believed that he need only summon
the French to surrender for all Canada to become an
English colony. The guns of Quebec, skilfully handled,
brought him Frontenac's answer. The havoc wrought
by them was so great, and Phipps' sailors, who had
been landed at the gates of the city, were repulsed so
vigorously, that nine days after their arrival the ships
weighed anchor and left. New France was saved.

The war continued to be waged on other fronts; at